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character of art." The "Origins of Art" is beyond a doubt one of the 
best discussions of primitive aesthetics we have had for a long time. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Melanges Traditionnistes public's par Paul Sebillot et Julien Vinson. 

Tome Premier. Paul Sebillot : Les Coquillages de Mer. Paris : 

J. Maisonneuve, 1900. Pp. v, in. 

This little volume on shellfish and sea-shells is the first of a series 
of brief monographs on divers subjects from the wide field of folk-lore. 
Chapter I. (pp. 1-35) is devoted to living shellfish ; Chapter II. (pp. 37-103), 
recast from an essay published in 1886 in the " Revue d'Ethnographie," 
treats of shells ; and the few pages of Chapter III. refer to the role of shells 
and shellfish in tale and legend. According to M. Sebillot, the forms of 
shellfish are, so suggestive, in the folk-mind, of phallic ideas, that " a col- 
lection of KpwraSia alone could contain many of their popular names and 
appellations " (p. 2). The use of sea-shells as clothing is interesting in 
this connection. One of the tritest of the proverbs about shellfish is, " The 
fish belies his shell," said of a man whose physique overshadows his intel- 
lect. Less gracious is the Breton saying, " Softer is a bed of shells than the 
bottom of a woman's heart." A remarkable superstition of fishermen along 
the Channel is that a kind of limpet " is the eye of some one who has been 
drowned, which, at the end of the world, will grow wings, and fly away to 
take its place in the head to which it belongs." Not a little folk-lore 
centres around the idea that shellfish are good weather-indicators. One 
is hardly surprised to find that by some of the natives of the South Sea 
Islands the beautiful colors of sea-shells are attributed to the personal inter- 
vention of the gods. The very brief account (pp. 92-95) 0I tne use 0I sea " 
shells in children's games, ancient and modern, deserves expansion. Even 
as late as 1884, oyster-shell ashes had some vogue in folk-medicine at 
Nantes. In case the author revises his monograph, reference might be 
made with profit to W. von Buelow's article on " Sea-shells in the Life of 
the Natives of Samoa," published in the " Internationales Archiv fur Ethno- 
graphic " for 1900, and to Cushing's study of " Primitive Copper Working," 
in the " American Anthropologist " for 1894, in which last paper the imita- 
tion of shell ornaments and figures in copper is dwelt upon. There exists 
material for a much larger treatise than the interesting one M. Sebillot has 
compiled in this instance. 

A. F. C. 

Bibliotheque du Glaneur Breton. Tome Premier. Paul Sebillot : 
Contes des Landes et des Greves. Rennes : Hyacinthe Cailliere, 
MDCCCC. Pp. xi + 306. 

This is a collection of forty-one tales of the kind " qui peuvent honnete- 
ment s'e"crire," of which all but one are from that region of the C6tes-du-Nord 
where French is spoken. The tales were almost all gathered subsequently 
to 1882, and are in large measure not included in M. SeTjillot's previous col- 
lections of folk-tales from Brittany. Many of the stories, like The Magic 
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Ship, The Lion's Bride, The One-Eyed Giant,. The Four Gifts, The Man 
who sold his Skin to the Devil, The Fairy's Godchild, William the Wolf 
and Peter the Fox, etc., easily suggest analogues in other lands, while some 
of the rest are more notably local. The fairy atmosphere of several of 
the tales is naive enough, and in others the imagination really runs riot. 
In the tale of Pere Decampe (p. 10), the hero sees a little green nanny- 
goat walking about on the balcony of a castle suspended in air by chains 
of gold. This goat, which is emmorphosie, turns out to be the daughter of 
the king of the Golden Mountains, and is dkmorphosee by Decampe. The 
end of this story is of a piece with the rest of it. Many of the local 
legends of Brittany have to do with caverns under the cliffs (here the queen 
of the fairies lives, p. 42) on the seashore. At page 77 appears the inex- 
haustible purse in the possession of a fisherman who obtained it from the 
king of the fish, whose city he had visited. From the tale of " The Sor- 
cerer's Daughter " (p. 95)' we learn that in Upper Brittany Sarasin (Sara- 
cen) is often synonymous with " ogre or powerful sorcerer." At page 240 
pousser occurs with the meaning " to give an education to." The story of 
the man who had Death godmother of his child, because she was more truly 
just than God (who lets the poor but honest die, and lets the scapegraces live), 
' St. John (who is in league with k bon Dieii), St. Peter (who is readier to swing 
open "the door of heaven to the rich with many masses than to the poor who 
have nothing to get prayers with) is characteristic. Death is just because 
she takes alike the rich and the poor, the young and the old. In the next 
following tale (p. 249) Death is personified as a man. The tale of " Death 
and the Goodman " (p. 254) should be compared with the famous Irish 
story which tells how St. Patrick locked up the Devil in a box, but in this 
case the man lets Death out upon promise of a century of life. Pages 259- 
304 consist of facetious and tricksy stories, of which " La Mort du Bon 
Dieu" is one of the best. From this attractive volume one gets a good 
idea of certain aspects of the Breton folk-mind. 

A.F. C. 

Heimatklange aus deutschen Gauen ausgewahlt von O. Dahnhardt. 

I. Aus Marsch und Heide. Mit Buchschmuck von Robert Engels. 

Leipzig : B. G. Teubner, 1901. Pp. xix + 170. 

This little book is a collection of ninety-four pieces of verse and prose 
in the Low German dialects of Schleswig-Holstein, the Hansa Cities 
and Oldenburg, Hannover, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, northern Saxony, 
Brandenburg, West Prussia, East Prussia, Brunswick, Westphalia and the 
North Rhenish country, by a great variety of writers, of whom some, like 
Klaus Groth and Fritz Reuter, have a reputation far beyond the narrow bor- 
ders of their own land, while others are of local fame. Dr. Dahnhardt, 
who is the author of several interesting and valuable essays on German 
folk-lore, has compiled the present volume of " Home Notes from Marsh 
and Heath," in order to give in the language of the Low German folk, a 
true account of their life, thoughts, and actions, in their unity and their 
diversity. All sorts of topics are broached, and the treatment runs all the 



